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Introduction 


Students with low incomes have long faced challenges meeting their basic needs. Food insecurity 
among students has increased during COVID-19,' and could persist for months or years for students 
saddled with educational debt or facing uncertain unemployment. Access to Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits for children has a proven effect on reducing childhood food 
insecurity,? and when students have access to food, their grades improve.? Access to SNAP may 
similarly improve college student retention and academic success when students are nourished while 
learning. 


However, in order to be eligible for SNAP under long-standing federal rules, college students 
attending at least half-time have had to meet one of the student “exemptions,” as they are known in 
federal law, in addition to all the regular SNAP eligibility rules. The most common SNAP student 
exemptions require students ages 18 to 50 to show they are: 


e participating in a federal or state work-study program; 

e caring for a young child or getting TANF benefits; 

e having a disability or impairment; 

e already getting SNAP and then placed in a SNAP-approved “employment and training 
program;” or 

e doing paid work for at least 20 hours per week. 


More information about college students and SNAP, including the complete list of possible 
exemptions, can be found in these CLASP and USDA materials (see footnote).* For many, the student 
exemptions are difficult to meet. Unless they are lucky enough to get work study with an anticipated 
job, many students are faced with proving their SNAP eligibility through working 20 hours per week 
while also attending college - the so-called “work for food” requirement. This requirement has 
similarly burdened childless, able-bodied adults seeking SNAP benefits. 


This policy report, written jointly by CLASP and MLRI, highlights additional options states have 
to expand SNAP access to students with low incomes—well beyond the 

temporary student provisions in the recent COVID-19 relief bill—and minimize saddling 
students with unfair and unrealistic work requirements. 


"We're going to make sure students have the support they need to cross that finish line. We're 
going to invest in programs that prepare our workers for jobs of the future.” 
First Lady Dr. Jill Biden, People Magazine February 10, 2021 


We encourage states to explore key state options while also advocating with Congress for permanent 
SNAP policy reforms that center the basic needs of their students. Now is a critical time for states to 
implement bold changes for students. 
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What Student Hunger Looks Like 


College students are not a monolith. Over half of today’s community college students are “non- 
traditional,” including older students who are financially independent from their parents, as well as 
first-generation students from low-income families.° The image of a “traditional student’”—right out of 
high school, and from a middle-class family that can fully support all of the financial needs of the 
student while in college—is how the media and elected officials often portray college students. The 
reality is that the majority of community college students, and a growing number of four-year public 
college students, are parents of minor children; parents who have finished raising their kids; adults 
seeking retraining after losing their job; immigrants and “Dreamers” who are first-generation students; 
students who are homeless; who have aged out of foster care or are returning to college after military 
service.® 


“There are days where | can’t even afford to buy a chip... and! know! can go up there [to the 
food pantry] to get bread,’ said Benitez, who is graduating with two associate's degrees and 
was just accepted to Stanford. ‘You can’t study if you are hungry.” 


Susan Benitez, 30, an Army veteran and student government president at Bunker Hill 
Community College. Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pre-COVID, in a national survey from the Hope Center for College, Community and Justice, over half of 
student parents reported facing food insecurity in the prior 30 days. Further, nearly 70 percent of 
student parents were housing insecure in the previous year, and about one in five reported facing 
homelessness.’ Older students reported higher rates of basic needs insecurity, including 74 percent of 
student respondents, ages 26 to 30.® None of this should be surprising, given the ever-rising cost of 
higher education, cost of living, and the prevalence of low-paid and unstable work. 


As a result of COVID, overall enrollment of college students is down by 3.3 percent since the prior 
school year. ° For Black and Latinx students, freshman college enrollment has declined by 13 percent, 
and especially hard hit are community colleges showing a freshman decline of nearly 19 percent.’® In 
Massachusetts, the state’s community colleges have found a stunning 30 percent decline in Black and 
Latino students since Fall 2020.'' Some students may not have homes they can return to as campuses 
close, and many have lost their campus jobs indefinitely. 


The COVID-19 pandemic has further exacerbated food insecurity. In a national survey, roughly three in 
five college students have reported they are experiencing basic needs insecurity during the public 
health crisis.'? College students have been left with unique and complicated challenges as a result. At 
the colleges that offered campus-based food pantries, donated “meal swipes” from paid meal plans, or 
subsidized cafeteria meals, remote learning has caused these options to mostly disappear. Community 
college students have been especially impacted without the campus supports and community 
networks that provided them with resources prior to the public health crisis. 


At the start of the pandemic, over 30 states and the District of Columbia submitted waiver requests to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to modify or waive the SNAP student exemptions because 
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of these difficulties.'* The USDA, under the Trump Administration, responded with a blanket denial of 
these requests. '* The December 2020 COVID-19 relief bill fortunately created additional SNAP student 
exemptions, as discussed below—but these exemptions are temporary. 


Looking beyond COVID-19, states have several options to remediate hunger among COVID-19- 
impacted students and the estimated 57 percent of eligible college students who—pre-COVID-19— 
did not participate in SNAP.'° For example: 


e Massachusetts pioneered one state option in 2010 that permits students in community 
colleges to qualify for SNAP if their certificate or associate’s degree program is considered 
either a “career or technical education” program, or if the college determines the student will 
likely be more employable with the degree or certificate. 


e Pennsylvania followed in the footsteps of Massachusetts in 2018, expanding SNAP access for 
community college students enrolled in career and technical education programs, or where 
the college determined the student would be more employable. 


Other states that have expanded access to community college students in similar ways include New 
York, New Jersey, California, Oregon, and likely a few others. 


The COVID-19 Relief Omnibus Appropriations Act of 2020 


The Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2021 passed by Congress in December 2020 temporarily 
expanded the student population eligible for exemptions to the SNAP student work for food 
requirement. '® Under this relief act, more college students may be SNAP-eligible during the pandemic 
if the student: 


e Is “eligible to participate in a State or federally-financed work study program during the regular 
school year,” as determined by the institution of higher education; or 


e Hasan “expected family contribution” (EFC) of $0 through the financial aid determination. 


The USDA Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) issued policy guidance to states on February 2, 2021, 
noting that these two provisions will last until the next recertification 30 days after the federally- 
declared public health emergency (PHE) ends.'” The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
has told governors that it expects the PHE to extend at least to the end of calendar year 2021.'® These 
new COVID-19 provisions provide promising opportunities for state agencies and colleges to expand 
access to SNAP for students facing financial hardship during the pandemic. 


In robustly implementing the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2021 provisions, state higher 
education agencies and college financial aid administrators are urged to take the following 
steps: 


e Ensure students know that if they are “eligible to receive” work study, they are likely SNAP- 
eligible—even if unable to use their work study award this semester. ' 


e Make the students’ EFC information prominent in their financial aid portal and in all award 
letters, and advise students who receive a maximum Pell Grant or have an EFC of $0 that they 
are likely SNAP-eligible. 
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e Work with state SNAP agencies to accept a broad range of proof from students of their SNAP 
eligibility beyond FAFSA documentation, including self-declarations” or any communications 
from financial aid offices to students.” 


e Advise students of their right to amend or appeal their EFC” if the students or their family 
have lost a job, reduced hours of work, or lost a loved one—especially due to COVID. 


e Do targeted outreach to students through text messages, social media, and in aid award 
letters about their potential eligibility for SNAP and how to apply.” 


Both state SNAP and higher education agencies can use the temporary expansions of SNAP student 
eligibility from the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2021 as opportunities to be innovative. As this 
memo goes to print, we remain hopeful that a Biden/Harris Administration and the 117th Congress 
will commit to rescinding the work for food requirements and expand access to SNAP for all college 
students with low incomes. 


Lessons from States with Expanded Student SNAP Access 
for Community College Students 


The Mickey Leland Food for Peace Act of 1990” expanded SNAP exemptions to include students 
enrolled in certain educational programs without having to meet the work for food requirement. This 
state option, codified at 7 U.S.C. §2015(e)(3)(D) (referred to below as “(3)(D)”), supports the SNAP 
program’s core goal of connecting people experiencing food insecurity with federal nutrition 
resources. It also meets the goal of allowing people with low incomes to participate in educational 
programs that will help them get better jobs and achieve lasting economic security. 


There are three important considerations as advocates discuss this option with state agencies: 


e Congress delegated to USDA, which then expressly delegated to states, the authority to 
determine which “state and locally administered” education programs qualify as “education 
and training programs for low-income households.” States do not need U.S. Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) waivers or pre-approval to make this determination. This option falls under 
existing regulatory authority. Most state-administered community colleges 
disproportionately serve households with low incomes. Advocates are encouraged to explore 
whether programs offered to non-traditional students at four-year state colleges meet that 
requirement, as has been done in California. 


e Implementing the (3)(D) exemption to qualify more college students for SNAP benefits is 
separate and distinct from the authority states have to enroll current SNAP recipients in 
college-level SNAP Employment and Training (E&T) programs. 


e States are not obligated to provide SNAP E&T services to students who qualify for SNAP 
under the (3)(D) exemption. Nonetheless, advocates can encourage states to consider 
whether such students could otherwise qualify as eligible for SNAP E&T, especially if the 
student's course of study would meet the state’s SNAP E&T program components. States 
should also consider this option when the student's ability to complete their education may 
depend on support services, such as transportation or child care. 
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Some states that have elected the (3)(D) student exemption estimate that it has helped qualify 
thousands of students with low incomes for SNAP. This exemption benefits students who don’t have 
work study and are unable to meet the SNAP work for food rules. It also benefits students who may 
have otherwise been SNAP eligible under the other student exemptions, but were discouraged or 
confused about the complex rules. 


Implementing the statutory (3)(D) exemption can also increase state administrative efficiencies. This is 
especially true when the state SNAP agency relies on the expertise of the community colleges to 
determine whether their students will be more employable with an associate’s degree or certificate, or 
is in a course of study under the career or technical education umbrella. SNAP state agencies and 
SNAP E&T staff do not need to be burdened with these determinations. 


The following section describes how Massachusetts and Pennsylvania made this clarification to the 
student criteria. We hope this is illustrative to stakeholders as they embark on advocating for this 
option to be implemented in their states. 


Case Study: Massachusetts 


In 2009, the Massachusetts Law Reform Institute (MLRI) approached the SNAP state agency and the 
Department of Transitional Assistance (DTA) urging them to expand access to SNAP for community 
college students. Two years earlier, in June 2007, then-Massachusetts Governor Deval Patrick 
announced a 10-year goal to provide free community college to low-income residents.” On July 14, 
2009, then-President Barack Obama announced the American Graduation Initiative, with plans to 
invest over $12 billion over 10 years to make college more accessible to students with low incomes 
and increase the number of skilled American workers by 5 million students.*° 2009 became an 
opportune time for MLRI to urge the state to broaden access to the SNAP program for students with 
low incomes. 


MLRI had represented community college students in individual administrative appeals during 2008 
and 2009, successfully urging hearings officers to exempt them as SNAP-eligible by giving practical 
meaning and applying the federal regulation, 7 C.F.R. §273.5(b)(11)(iv). The regulations established 
two distinct, mutually exclusive exemptions for students: 


e Section (b)(11)(ii) authorized states to exempt current SNAP recipients who the state agency 
enrolled in SNAP E&T programs at the college level, without requiring these students to meet 
other exemptions, such as the 20 hours/week student work rules; and 


e Section (b)(11)(iv) authorized states to exempt low-income students from the SNAP student 
requirements and qualify them for SNAP benefits, independent of the SNAP E&T program. 


Having parsed the legislative and regulatory history of the SNAP student exemptions (see Appendix 
A), MLRI advised the state that the USDA had delegated to states the determination of what should be 
considered a “state and locally administered. ... education and training program for low-income 
households.” MLRI further advised the state that 7 C.F.R. §273.5(b)(11)(iv) did not require DTA to file a 
waiver or pilot. Nor was the state exploiting a “loophole.” Rather, applying this regulation was wholly 
consistent with Congressional intent to exempt more students with low incomes and qualify them for 
SNAP. 
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MLRI further noted that the community college students impacted by expanding SNAP access were 
either: ineligible members within existing SNAP households, or low-income non-traditional students 
living on their own, but lacking work study or sufficient work hours to meet the 20 hours/week SNAP 
work rules. Indeed, MLRI argued that these were the very students Governor Patrick and President 
Obama had sought to help with their bold initiatives. 


One area of concern raised by the state was whether this expanded exemption would cause an 
administrative burden on SNAP case workers to determine which community college courses would 
likely lead to employment. In discussions with the Massachusetts Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (DESE), MLRI learned that every community college received an annual Perkins 
Allocation Grant, under the Carl F. Perkins Act, for the purpose of supporting and promoting career 
and technical education (CTE).’” MLRI also learned that the majority of associate’s degree and 
certificate programs offered at Massachusetts community college courses generally met one or more 
of the Perkins CTE criteria.’® Further, all community colleges conduct both academic and vocational 
assessments of incoming students to assess both remedial education needed and career goals. Thus, 
community colleges were very familiar with both their students and academic tracks offered by their 
college. 


MLRI recommended to DTA that college academic advisors and/or career counselors were in the best 
position to determine whether a student’s course of study was likely to increase their employability. 
DESE advised the state that—while the CTE criteria were a useful tool— DTA should be flexible on the 
verifications needed for SNAP because of the ever-changing nature of CTE and skills needed to keep 
up with workforce demands. The state also agreed that achieving an associate’s degree alone 
significantly enhanced a student's employability over a high school or GED; indeed, they are the 
‘raison d’étre’ of public community colleges. 


In June 2010, MLRI and DTA collaborated on drafting state policy guidance and a simple “check box” 
form colleges could fill out. The goal of the form was to avoid burdening colleges or SNAP workers 
with detailed employability assessments, or having to track the most current list of CTE- approved 
programs. DTA’s Field Operations Memo 2010-28” was released, which created a student exemption 
and finally gave meaning to the fourth prong of the federal provision. It expressly created an 
exemption for community college students who were either “enrolled in a career or technical education 
program or other course of study that will lead directly to employment." The guidance included a very 
simple “check box” form—the Community College Enrollment (CCE-1) form—for community colleges 
to complete.* Many states have since replicated this model. DTA did not formally amend the state’s 
SNAP state regulations until February 2017.7" 


In Fall 2010, MLRI contacted all of Massachusetts’ community colleges with information on the state’s 
revised SNAP policy; produced targeted SNAP outreach materials; and contacted college student-run 
newspapers and social media accounts to promote SNAP for students. Because the Obama 
Administration and Patrick Administration were actively promoting initiatives to boost community 
college access, this backdrop helped boost campus awareness of the state’s expanded SNAP rules. 


MLRI projects that the state’s revision of the student policy potentially impacts a significant number of 
the 50,000 Massachusetts students attending the state’s 15 community college campuses each year. 
It’s likely that half of these students are otherwise SNAP-eligible based on receipt of work study, 
working 20 hours per week, caring for minor children, or having a disability or incapacity. Nonetheless, 
the Massachusetts community college policy has reduced both the guesswork and paperwork for 
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these students to access SNAP benefits. 


Because a number of states have adopted Massachusetts’ practice of using Perkins CTE funding as one 
indicator of whether a program is aimed at increasing employability, the use of the authority under 
section (b)(11)(iv) is sometimes referred to as the “Perkins option.” However, it is important to note 
that linking a community college student’s course of study to Perkins funding or CTE approval is not 
required under the federal statute or regulations. 


States have the discretion to make individualized determinations of whether students’ courses of 
study are likely to enhance their employability, to identify a set of programs that are career and 
technical education programs, or to do both. For example, a state that has identified associate's 
degrees or certificate programs that are considered “career and technical education programs” could 
use that list. Or, states could rely on community college staff to determine whether a certificate or 
degree will increase the employability of the student. Or, states could combine these two approaches. 


During COVID-19, Massachusetts has suspended a number of verification requirements. The state 
recognizes that most students are remote studying and college advisers are not on campus and, thus, 
it is hard to find and fill out state agency forms. As a result, students applying for SNAP are allowed to 
submit a copy of their academic major as proof of their enrollment in a community college program. 
Most students are able to download or take a photo of their course of study and upload it to their 
SNAP application through the state’s DTAConnect online SNAP client portal.*? 


We urge lawmakers to permanently allow the COVID-19 student exemptions, or to permanently 
remove the SNAP work for food requirements for students. States should also ease the requirements 
for documentation that students have to provide when applying for SNAP beyond the COVID-19 crisis. 


Case Study: Pennsylvania 


In 2017, Community Legal Services of Philadelphia (CLS) approached the state’s Department of 
Human Services (DHS) with information about the SNAP policy change made by Massachusetts. DHS, 
which administers SNAP, expressed interest in the proposal. After garnering some interest from the 
DHS, CLS approached the state Department of Education and the governor's office. The latter were 
already concerned about food insecurity among college students and were eager to learn that there 
were ways Pennsylvania could make more students eligible for SNAP. 


With strong interest from the governor's office and relevant state agencies, CLS drafted a memo 
explaining how the state could implement what Massachusetts had done. There was no need to 
further justify why to make the change, beyond the scope of the memo, because the key partners 
were already interested. Similarly, the work progressed quickly without the need to engage outside 
partners. 


One of Pennsylvania’s concerns was the cost to the state of offering supportive services (known in 
Pennsylvania as special allowances) to newly SNAP-eligible college students. Supportive services— 
including reimbursements for transportation, books, and supplies—are provided to people who 
volunteer to participate in an employment and training (SNAP E&T) program. 


After consulting with their regional FNS office, DHS adopted a compromise: although the state was 
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deeming some community college programs as being equivalent to SNAP E&T programs, they were 
not equivalent in the sense that students could receive resources for supportive services. The 
exception was for students enrolled in a pilot program at Harrisburg Area Community College. About 
a year after the initial presentation of the idea, DHS issued its Operations Memorandum #18-03-04 in 
March 2018.8 


In the DHS memo, the change was articulated as: 


e Federal regulations at 7 CFR §273.5(b)(11)(iv) allow states to determine whether certain 
training programs not funded under the SNAP program are comparable to a SNAP 
Employment and Training (SNAP E&T) activity. Students enrolled in a training program which 
has been deemed comparable to a SNAP E&T activity may receive SNAP if otherwise eligible. 
DHS has determined that most courses of study at Pennsylvania’s 14 community colleges are 
comparable to a SNAP E&T activity and improve employability which will make some college 
students eligible for SNAP. 


Specifically, a student could be eligible by being enrolled in a program that met the federal definition 
of ‘career and technical education’ program under the Perkins Act, or a course of study associated with 
a high-priority occupation (HPO).** HPO is Pennsylvania’s list of in-demand occupations, updated 
annually, that are connected to employers and can pay a family-supporting wage. Pennsylvania's 
Department of Education receives an annual list from the state’s community colleges containing 
credit and non-credit programs that the colleges believe align with the current HPO list. The state’s 
Bureau of Career and Technical Education is also provided with a copy of the HPO list for the state and 
workforce regions. They can review and petition for other occupations to be considered for inclusion 
on the list at the regional level.*° 


Although CLS led this effort largely without partners, it did reach out to hunger advocates and the PA 
Commission for Community Colleges for help publicizing the change and performing community 
education about it once it was implemented. 


To help students and local human service offices, the state created a Community College Verification 
Form,*° *” based on the Massachusetts community college form, to assist with the verification process. 
Students are not required to submit this form; the county human service offices have been directed to 
accept any verification that includes information about the students’ enrollment status, course of 
study or major, and whether they are enrolled in one of the qualifying programs: a program under the 
Perkins Act or one associated with an HPO.*® 


The effect of this rule was to alleviate the student restriction for nearly all of the states’ community 
college students. For instance, it has been reported that “almost all majors” offered at the Community 
College of Allegheny County qualify because they are offered “either in an industry of need or meet 
the criteria of career or technical educational program.”*° 


Since the initial rule was issued, DHS is exploring expanding it further to students at colleges within 
the Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education (PASSHE). 


Special thanks to Louise Hayes of Community Legal Services of Philadelphia for her amazing advocacy 
on this issue and for her input to this section. 
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Conclusion 


The SNAP work for food rules, which push critically needed food aid out of reach, have made it difficult 
for many struggling students to avoid hunger. Evidence is clear that many community college 
students with low incomes faced food insecurity before the COVID-19 pandemic. And student hunger 
has only worsened during the public health crisis. This hardship risks the health, wellbeing, and 
success of a diverse student population. 


However, states have opportunities to ensure that every college student with low incomes have the 
nutrition support they need during—and beyond—the pandemic. Federal policymakers, in 
recognizing the rising threat of pandemic-induced food insecurity and the increased burden of 
applying for SNAP during the crisis, have created new, temporary exemptions so more students can 
become eligible for SNAP. States and institutions of higher education can take full advantage of these 
policies by conducting outreach to their student populations about their temporary SNAP eligibility. 
Federal policymakers should make these exemptions permanent after the public health crisis ends. 


States can also implement key federal SNAP exemptions for students, such as the “(3)(D)” option, 
tailoring approaches for their unique needs. Policymakers can look to leaders in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, among other states, who have found success connecting more students to SNAP 
without increasing financial strain or administrative burdens. The authors hope the case studies 
outlined in this report offer a useful starting point for states weighing similar solutions. 


Ultimately, students would best be served by federal policymakers rescinding current SNAP work for 
food requirements and expanding benefits to all college students with low incomes. The Enhanced 
Access to SNAP Act (EATS) Act is one example of legislation that would do this. In the meantime, 
however, state policymakers, educational agencies, and advocates can step in to fill the gap. With 
continued partnerships, collaboration, and policy innovations, state leaders should expand SNAP 
access to as many struggling college students as possible. 
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